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Tue influence of the physical over our moral nature is at no 
time so strong as during the period of infancy and childhood. A 
suffering child is necessarily a cross one: pain is accompanied 
by restlessness and crying—protracted disease by peevishness 
and ill nature. This is a common-plac> truth, admitted by all, 
and yet the inductions from it are neg 2cted by nearly all. 
Parents, the natural guardians of their children’s health and 
welfare, are often the immediate agents in the ruin of both. 
Misguided affection is sometimes the cause of this fatal error, 
which more generally has its origin in indolence of character. 

For the present we shall confine our strictures to the common 
practice of gratifying children in their calls for any and every 
kind of food, whatever may be. the constitution of the former, 
or the nature of the latter. The instinctive wants of an infant 
are manifested during the first year of its life by restlessness and 
cries. Of these wants the strongest is, without doubt, that of 
nutriment. The desire of motion is also very early developed ; 
hence if the new beihg be girt and bound up, so as to be pre- 
vented from freely dilating its chest and turning in every 
direction, it suffers, and evinces its sufferings by cries. Extremes 
of temperature, whether of heat or cold, impress it, also, in a 
painful manner ; breathing a close confined air is attended with 
similarinconvenience. It may suffer from laborious digestion and 
all its concomitants, Diversified as are these causes of infantile 
uneasiness, without supposing actual disease, which often exists 
unknown to, and unsuspected by, the mother, this tender but 
often mistaken parent has recourse invariably to the same 
method of quieting her child. This is by putting it to the breast. 
If the uneasiness have proceeded from hunger, it is pacified; and, 
even in most cases, for a short period, soothed by this means. 
a —~ of the other mentioned causes distress it, the agitation 
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and cries are renewed, to be suspended for a few minutes in the 
same way as before. Each new trial becomes, however, not 
" only less successful, but actually a fresh cause of disturbance. 
To be extricated from heavy bed-clothes at night, or its wearing 
a loose dress in the day—an occasional extra tepid or warm 
bath—a slight change in the temperature of the nursery or bed- 
room, or the introduction of fresh air, would, each and severally, 
often assuage and remove the pain and distress of the young 
being, which are only aggravated by forcing beyond its real 
wants the functions of the stomach. The impatience from 
thirst is not unfrequently confounded with that of hunger, and 
milk is given when a spoonful of pure water would be the most 
acceptable and tranquillizing. 

The above is, however, a course of venial errors, compared 
with a continuance of the system, when food of a mixed and 
heterogeneous nature is given to the child. Its passively swal- 
lowing whatever pap or posset is put into its mouth is mistaken 
for a real fondness for these substances. Its cries are choked 
now, asin the first stage of its existence, by food, and that not 
always of the most appropriate quality. The treatment is the 
same whether it be hurt or frightened, or peevish without any 
visible cause. It is stuffed with what, at suitable intervals, 
would, if properly selected, be wholesome nutriment; but 
which, given thus lavishly and frequently, is a real load, generat- 
ing crudities and all imaginable distress. 

In proportion as the articles of food allowed are numerous 
and diversified in their nature, reliance on the suggestions of the 
appetite of a child is diminished. We know not under these 
circumstances how to separate artificial wants from instinctive 
ones. Parents seldom give themselves any trouble in drawing 
the distinction: every thing which is pointed out by their own 
prepossessions, the suggestions of visiting friends, or the whims 
of the child, is too often allowed to this latter. When crammed, 
it is fretful and capricious; and it is still further crammed to 
soothe its fretfulness and capriciousness, 

Parents always bemoan the pitiable condition of their sick 
children, and yet by a strange contradiction of human nature, 
they will often turn a deaf ear to all the advice which is given to 
prevent this unhappy condition of things. The delay of a single 
minute on the part of a physician to visit their little darling, and 
his calmness in the sick room, that he may the better discharge his 
duty, are bitterly exclaimed against, as evidences of a want of 
the feelings of humanity. What is to be said to those whose 
culpable mdulgence brought on the disease, by their wilfully 
going in direct opposition to the counsel of the very physician 
whom they now censure? They were cautioned and urged by 
every variety of argument and appeal to withhold the cause 
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of disease—gross and improper food. The penalty of neglect 
of the injunction was clearly and explicitly pointed out.—They 
choose to run all hazards, and as effectually poison the child as 
if arsenic or henbane had been administered. Have parents 
who thus fearfully injure their children no foresight in their love ! 
Must this feeling be so entirely animal as not to extend beyond 
the moment of present impulse !—We cannot, after all, but think 
that there is more waywardness of purpose than genuine affection 
in those persons who, by indulging the pleasure of the palate 
of their children, directly cause or throw their bodies open to 
a long catalogue of diseases. Where, we would ask, is the 
exhibition of parental love in allowing their children to have 
their skins disfigured by eruptions and sores, their eyes and ears 
inflamed, their necks studded with swellings or hideous ulcers ? 
All these, as well as the slow wasting of the body and the 
exhausting cough, might have been prevented by giving simple 
food, and withholding unusual provocatives of appetite. We 
are aware that these are, to many, unpalatable truths; but if they 
be the means of saving a single life, and of preserving to a 
widowed mother her only child, we shall not regret having 
given them utterance. 

The moral effect of pampering the appetite of children by 
unceasing indulgence, is most melancholy. Is the mother afraid 
of an explosion of passion, a bribe in the shape of a cake or tart, 
is promised as a peace-offering to the little body. Does it 
annoy a whole company by its cries or boisterous and ill-timed 
pranks, it is persuaded to be quiet by the promise of some 
sweetmeat or extra indulgence at the next meal. If it has been 
good, as the phrase is, and learned its letters, the reward is still 
something for the stomach. Eating is soon regarded as the chief 
end and object of life by a child who sees no other incentive to 
good behaviour held out to it. A premium would truly seem 
to be given for gluttony. ‘The use of the other nobler senses 
and of the faculties of the mind—the early cultivation of the 
kindlier feelings of our nature, generosity, disinterestedness, 
pity, filial love, are all overlooked and postponed, in favour of 
the one sensual, selfish, and absorbing act of gormandizing. 

Deceit and a disregard of the admonitions of age and experi- 
ence are unintentionally taught to children, when they hear 
such language as the following, addressed by a well meaning 
guest to the mother :—* Just a little bit ma’am, to cheat the 
doctor”—and suiting the action to the word, he puts on the 
plate of the dear little pet a small portion of dried beef or fish, 
or tart, or cake, or apple—happy escape if he does not put a 
glass in its hand, and let it amuse the company by sipping some 
wine. Ought parents who wink at, or themselves commit, 
such indiscretions, be surprised at their favourite son in after 
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life, postponing all prudential considerations, and the suggestions 
of his better judgment, for the gratification of present appetite 
and passion. ‘The man is here merely carrying into effect the 
lessons which the child received. 








Practice, not Proverbs.—it is very justly remarked by Beddoes, 
in his treatise on Hygeia, that to bear in the mouth that health is 
the first of blessings, not only answers no good purpose, but 
tends to create that sort of hypocrisy or self-deceit, which sub- 
stitutes the repetition of a maxim for its observance. Habits 
such as will stand firm under difficulties and temptations, can be 
created only by taking up the means of securing this blessing 
as a study; that is, by fixing the attention severally upon the 
modes in which it is forfeited, on the advantages that accompany 
its possession, and the consequences of its loss. If ever the 
Roman address of congratulation, “ Felix quem facwunt aliena 

ericula cautum ;”—happy is he who learns caution from the 
danger of others—be appropriate, it may with the greatest right 
be claimed by those who learn caution with regard to their own | 
health, from observing what brings infirmity upon others. ij 
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It is really surprising that a single individual could be found, 
who, after experiencing the distressing sensations almost invaria- 
bly produced by the first use of Tobacco, would be willing to 
risk their recurrence a second time: still more so, that any one 
should again and again resort to the “noxious weed,” until, its 
immediate effects being lessened by habit, it becomes an ar- 
ticle of luxury, from the use of which it is found difficult to 
refrain. 

The extreme nausea—pain of the head, and vertigo—the cold 
death-like sweat, and general exhaustion, experienced by the 
novice in chewing, snuffing and smoking, we should imagine 
would be fully sufficient to prevent the use of tobacco from be- 
coming a habit. Yet, such is “the folly and infatuation of the 
human mind,” and the power of custom and example, in oppo- 
sition to prudence and the dictates of nature, that one of the 
most disgusting productions of the vegetable kingdom, “in all 
_ where it has come,” to use the quaint expression of Sir 

ans Sloane, “has much bewitched the inhabitants, from the 
polite European, to the barbarous Hottentot.” 

Did this “ modern herb” possess a tithe of the virtues ascribed 
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to it by Dr. Thorus in his Petologia;* did, in fact, the least benefit 
result to the system from its habitual use, there would then be 
some reason why, “with all its loathsomeness of smell and 
taste,” it should have become so general a favourite. But we 
know, on the contrary, that all who habituate themselves to its 
use, sooner or later experience its noxious powers. 

Tobacco is, in fact, an absolute poison. A very moderate 
quantity introduced into the system—even applying the moistened 
leaves over the stomach—has been known very suddenly to ex- 
tinguish life. The Indians of our own country were well aware 
of its poisonous effects, and were accustomed, it is said, on cer- 
tain occasions, to dip the points of their arrows in an oil obtained 
from the leaves, which being inserted into the flesh, occasioned 
sickness: and fainting, or even convulsions and death. 

It must be evident to every one, that the constant use of an 
article possessing such deleterious properties, cannot fail, at 
length, to influence the health of the system. 

In whatever form it may be employed, a portion of the active 
principles of the tobacco, mixed with the saliva, invariably finds 
its way into the stomach, and disturbs or impairs the functions 
of that organ. Hence most, if not all, of those who are accus- 
tomed to the use of tobacco, labour under dyspeptic symptoms. 
They experience, at intervals, a want of appetite—nausea—in- 
ordinate thirst—vertigo—pains and distension of the stomach— 
disagreeable sensations of the head—tremors of the limbs—dis- 
turbed sleep, and are more or less emaciated. 

According to Boerhaave, “ when this celebrated plant was 
first brought into use in Europe, it was cried up for a certain 
antidote to hunger; but it was soon observed, that the number 
of hypochondriacal and consumptive people were greatly in- 
creased by its use.” 

Dr. Cullen informs us that he has observed “several in- 
stances” in which the excessive use of tobacco in the form of 
snuff, has produced effects similar to those occurring in persons 
from the long contitued use “ of wine and opium ;” that is, “loss 
of memory, fatuity, and other symptoms of a weakened or 
senile state of the nervous system, induced before the usual 
period.” 

The almost constant thirst occasioned by smoking and chew- 
ing has, in numerous instances, it is to be feared, led to the 
intemperate use of ardent spirits. 

This thirst cannot be allayed by water; for no insipid liquor 
will be relished after the mouth and throat have been exposed 
to the stimulus of the smoke or juice of the tobacco: a desire, 


* A Latin poem in praise of Tobacco, published in the 17th century. Howel, 
in one of his letters, describes it as “an accurate piece couched in strenuous 
heroic verse and full of matter.” 
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of course, is excited for strong drinks, which soon leads to intem- 
perance and drunkenness. 

The use of snuff destroys entirely the sense of smell, and 
injures materially the tone of the voice; while chewing and 
smoking vitiate the sense of taste. Hence those who make use 
of tobacco, to any extent, have certainly one, and frequently 
two, of the external senses less perfect than other individuals, 
But this is not all. Polypus of the nose, and other serious 
affections have been traced to the use of snuff. 

Sir John Pringle, whom, we are informed, was very liberal 
in its use, experienced in the evening of his days, a tremor of his 
hands and a defect of memory. Being in company with Dr. 
Franklin at Pris, he was, requested by the Doctor to observe 
that the former complaint was very common to those people of 
fashion who were great snuffers, Sir John was led by this re- 
mark to suspect that his tremors were occasioned by his exces- 
sive use of snuff. He, therefore, immediately left it off, and soon 
after ‘ards the tremor of his hands disappeared, and at the same 
time he recovered the perfect exercise of his retentive faculties. 

Cases could be mentioned in which epilepsy, consumption, and 
other serious diseases have been brought on in young people by 
the excessive use of tobacco. 

We have ourselves known individuals, in whom very severe 
and dangerous affections of the stomach—tremors of the limbs, 
and great emaciation, were referrible to excessive smoking and 
chewing, and which were removed only after these habits were 
entirely relinquished. One or two of these cases, we are sorry 
to say, occurréd in females, from the filthy practice of chewing 
snuff; and in a class of society where it was to be hoped a re- 
finement of taste and exalied notions of female delicacy, would 
for ever have precluded the introduction of so detestable and 
pernicious a habit. 


CERTAIN CURES. 


There is no subject on which the public mind is less cor- 
rectly informed, than on the powers of medicines; and yet it 
would seem that but a modicum of reflection is requisite for the 
prevention of those egregious and often fatal mistakes, that are 
committed by very sensible and well-educated persons. 

In Farriery, or the Art of Doctoring Horses, this need not 
surprise us, when we consider into what sort of hands the medi- 
cal treatment of that noble animal usually falls, in this country. 
If your horse has a splint, or a spavin, or the scratches, your 
farrier tells you of a certain cure, that will, without fail, put him 
to rights in ten or twenty days, or some other specific period of 
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time ; and which, on trial, you certainly find will not cure him at 
all, in eight cases out of jten. , 

We ought, however, to be surprised when, in the sickness of 
human beings, we find Patty Brown’s ointment, to be a certain 
cure for complaints that would bafile the whole university ; and 
the universal oil-of-gall, from a new-discovered tree at Igloolik, 
preferable to the whole college of Pharmacy. 

A Mandan Indian, with his medicine bag, defies both the evil 
spirit and the rifle bullet, which, nevertheless passes through 
his heart in spite of his credulity: but this is a trifle compared 
to the credulity of cultivated and even fashionable people, who 
ought to be supposed somewhat enlightened in these matters. 

They perceive with their own senses, that a spoonful of cas- 
tor oil, given to a child, will sometimes be sufficient to affect 
it, and sometimes not, and that the same is true of senna, 
rhubarb, &c.: they know that the powers of medicines of this 
class, are among the most certain and unfailing to produce an 
effect that have ever been discovered; yet they sometimes fail ; 
nevertheless, they give up their whole faith to the infallibility 
of some inexpressible concoction, with a straggling appendage 
of recommendations, signed by any body from Penobscot to 
Pensacola, and from Mauch Chunk to Mackinaw. ‘ 

The people are not consistent in their wilfulness : if they wish 
to be credulous, let them be so reasonably ; that is, let them not 
be whimsical. If a lady-mother finds her child’s arm inflamed in 
consequence of the Doctor’s operation, called vaccination, she 
does not fly to the newspaper for a certain cure ; she does not 
even bathe it, or anoint it, or steam it; no, she waits patiently 
till it gets well—and for once, she gets through without any 
quacking ; but if it burns its finger, alas! or cuts its little thumb, 
alack! what a wonderful virtue it was in Mrs. Nurse’s salve, 
that cured it entirely, in not quite a whole week. 

Now,-we do not object to Mrs. Nurse’s salve for fingers, and 
thumbs, but we most sincerely deprecate infallible cough drops, 
and certain cures for Phthisick, when taking place of a rational 
medical adviser ; they lead their unhappy victim, blindfold and 
confident, to the brink of destruction, whence the skill and 
science of the most time-taught physician might vainly be em- 
ployed to rescue him. ‘The most fatal consumptions, are those 
in which the precious moments of the forming stage have been 
prodigally and cruelly squandered by a vain reliance on ‘cer- 
tain cures.’ 

This is the season for coughs and colds, and let those par- 
ticularly who have suffered from chill and fever, in the present 
season, beware of them—let them beware of certain cures, for a 
slight, and perhaps scarcely preceptible symptom, which to the 
experienced ear often communicates a thrilling emotion, as sig- 
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nificative of the deadly onset of the remorseless destroyer. There 
is, probably, not a certain cure in nature. 


WASTE OF LIVES, BY THE CONSUMPTION OF ARDENT 
SPIRITS. 


Colquhoun’s Treatise on the Police of the British Metropolis, 
though a highly interesting work, and replete with much valua- 
ble information, on subjects which are at present occupying the 
attention of a large portion of our citizens, is one, we suspect, 
but little known to the general class of readers. 

From the sixth edition, published in 1800, page 237, we ex- 
tract the following important paragraphs :— 

“The quantity of beer, porter, gin, and compounds, which is 
sold in public houses, in the metropolis (London) and its envi- 
rons, has been estimated at nearly 3,300,000l. a year. 

“ This immense sum, equal to double the revenue of some of 
the kingdoms and states of Europe, independent of other evil 
consequences in producing indigence, and promoting crimes, 
must, in a certain degree, debilitate manhood; in lessening the 
powers of animal life, and in shortening its duration long before 
the period arrives, when an adult ceases to contribute by his 
labours to the resources of the state. 

“It is a mistaken notion, that a large quantity of even malt 
vad is necssary to support labourers, of any description. 
After a certain moderate quantity is drank, it enervates the 
body, and stupifies the senses. A coal-heaver would receive 
more real nourishment, and perform his labour with more ease, 
and a greater portion of athletic strength, if he were to restrict 
himself to only one third of the quantity of porter which he 
ordinarily consumes ; he would also enjoy better health, and be 
fitter for his labour the following day. On a supposition, that 
the excesses in which perhaps 200,000 of the labouring classes 
in the metropolis indulge, shortens the natural period of their 
existence only five years each, on an average, the labour of one 
million of years is lost in the lives of this class of men, after the 
expence is incurred in rearing them to maturity ; which, during 
a period of 36 years of adult labour, at 251. a year, establishes a 
deficiency to the community of twenty-five millions sterling: in- 
dependent of the numerous other train of evils, which arise to 
a nation, from zdle, dissolute, and immoral habits, by which the 
rising generation is contaminated, and great inconvenience im- 
posed on the innocent and peaceful subjects, from the increase 
of crimes, which are generated through this medium.” 
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INFRINGEMENT OF ORGANIC LAWS. 


Both vegetables and animals are subjected, as the very con- 
ditions for their integrity of structure and healthy existence, 
to particular laws, which are called vital or organic. The first 
term, or vital, seems to distinguish them from the laws of inani- 
mate matter; the second, or organic, is used in reference to the 
peculiar construction of their several parts, which are instru- 
ments for the performance of special offices or functions. Now 


every = of the animal frame is so constituted, by the first fiat 


of the Creator, as to be in particular relation with external 
bodies, destined alike to nourish and preserve it in activity. 
The stomach, for example, requires food of a certain quality 
and quantity, that digestion may be performed properly—the 
lungs must have air of such temperature and purity as shall not 
force them to hurried and violent movements in breathing. The 
eye and ear can bear only light and sound of medium intensity, 
if the functions of seeing and hearing are to be executed with- 
out pain and inconvenience. But not only is each organ im- 
pressed in a particular manner by external agents,—it is more- 
over affected by the actions of the other organs of the same 
living body, of which it forms a component part. Thus, for in- 
stance, the lungs, the organ of respiration, may be made to suf- 
fer by cold and moisture applied to the skin; the stomach will 
be disordered by an injury done to the head—as the latter will 
be pained by whatever disturbs digestion. 

There are then a necessary connexion and mutual depen- 
dence among all the organs of a living body, and also particular 
relations between them and the objects in inanimate nature. 
This connexion and dependence, and these relations, are what 
we call organic laws, which can never be infringed without pun- 
ishment, that is, without suffering. No matter how pure and 
elevated may be our intentions, how philanthropic our ac- 
tions, we cannot escape the operation of . these laws, since they 
are part and lot of the constitution of our nature, or, in other 
words, of the ordinances of the Creator himself. If we apply 
fire to combustible materials, we expect them to burn—if we 
cast a body from the border of a precipice, it must fall down 
into the hollow beneath. To expect the reverse, would be to 
look for a miracle ; so, if we overstrain unduly our lungs or our 
muscles, we suffer in these parts—-whether we do it in minister- 
ing to our own idle pleasures, or to the support of a needy 
family, or to alleviate the miseries of our fellow men at large. 
The fervid preacher of the gospel—the eloquent advocate of 
liberty and innocence—the mariner exposed to the storm—the 
mechanic bent double in his shop—or the man of study, leaning 
for hours over his desk, are all equally subjected to the organie 
Vor. 1.—6 
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laws; and yet presumptuous men, (we say it tenderly of some 
of them,) they hope that there will be an exception in their 
favour—that the goodness of their intentions will protect them 
from the penalty for their breach of these laws—the laws 
which form part of the grand scheme of creation. 

We cannot better illustrate the principle inculcated in the 
above remarks, than by giving an account of a case of infringe- 
ment of the organic laws, from M. Combe’s valuable work,* 
already adverted to, in our last number. 

An individual, in whom it was my duty, as well as pleasure, 
to be greatly interested, had resolved on carrying Mr. Owen’s 
views into practical effect, and got an establishment set agoing 
on his principles, at Orbiston, in Lanarkshire. ‘The labour and 
anxiety which he underwent at the commencement of the un- 
dertaking, gradually impaired an excellent constitution; and 
without perceiving the change, he, by way of setting an exam- 
ple of industry, took to digging with a spade, and actually work- 
ed for fourteen days at this occupation, although previously 
unaccustomed to labour. This produced hemoptysis, (dis- 
charge of blood from the lungs.) Being unable now for bodily 
exertion, he gave up his whole time to directing and instructing 
the people, about 250 in number, and for two or three weeks 
spoke the whole day, the effusion from his lungs continuing. 
Nature rapidly sunk under this irrational treatment ; and at last 
he came to Edinburgh for medical advice. When the structure 
and uses of his lungs were explained to him, and when it was 
pointed out that his treatment of them had been equally injudi- 
cious as if he had thrown lime or dust into his eyes after inflam- 
mation, he was struck with the extent and consequences of his 
own ignorance, and exclaimed, how greatly he would have 
been benefited, if one month of the five years which he had 
been forced to spend in a vain attempt, at acquiring a mastery 
over the Latin tongue, had been dedicated to conveying to him 
information concerning the structure of his body, and the causes 
which preserve and impair its functions. He had departed too 
widely from the organic laws, to admit of ar easy return ; but 
it impaired his constitution so grievously that he died, after a 
lingering illness of eleven months. He acknowledged, how- 
ever, even in his severest pain, that he suffered under a just law. 
‘The lungs, he saw, were of the first-rate importance to life, and 
their proper treatment was provided for by this tremendous 
punishment, inflicted for neglecting the condition requisite to 
their health. Had he given them rest, and returned to obedi- 
ence to the organic law, at the first intimation of departure from 


* “ The Constitution of Man considered in Relation to External Objects.”— 
Boston, 1829, printed from the Edinburgh edition. 
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it, the door stood wide open and ready to receive him; but, in 
utter ignorance, he persevered for weeks, in direct opposition 
to these conditions, till the fearful result ensued. 


PRESCRIPTION HUNTERS. 


A geitleman happening to frequent a coffee-house in London, 
which was also the resort of an eminent physician, addressed the 
latter one day in the following terms: “ Doctor, I have been for 
a long time troubled with a want of appetite—pains in my sto- 
mach, and a strange swimming in my head ; pray,-what would 
you advise me to take?” “Take,” says the doctor, resuming 
the newspaper which he had laid down when first addressed, 
“why, sir, take advice !” 

This anecdote has been frequently repeated, and the doctor 
has as often been praised for his cunning in not prescribing 
without a fee, like the attorney who could not be made to un- 
derstand the case of a client, until his powers of comprehension 
were rendered more clear by the sight of a guinea. We, how- 
ever, take a very different view of the subject ; we consider the 
reply to have been in the highest degree judicious, and calcu- 
lated to benefit the inquirer far more than if the doctor had 
given him, as is usual under such circumstances, some off-hand 
prescription, which is as liable, in most cases, to be misunder- 
stood and abused, as to be strictly complied with. 

The sick gentleman appears, in fact, to be one of that numer- 
ous class of persons, who are ever ready to catch at verbal and 
written “ cures,” for every current name of disease; and who 
cannot accidentally meet with a physician, without endeavour- 
ing to extort, openly or by stratagem, some portion of medical 
advice ; upon the authority of which, they set about treating 
their own or their neighbours’ complaints. 

Dr. Beddoes describes one of those “ prescription hunters” in 
the follo-ving dialogue : 

“What is good against the headach, Doctor?” “ Health, 
madam!” “ Well, if you feel no interest in an old woman like 
me, Marianne there, you perceive, has been haching all the 
evening ; do tell her of some simple thing that is good against a 
cough.” “Health,madam.” “ But are you resolved not to give 
a more satisfactory answer? In that case I shall take the liberty 
of guessing why.” “Poh! Mrs. W.” cried a grave person in 
spectacles, from behind a full hand of cards, “ you should know 
that it is the trick of these gentlemen never to speak plain, as 
some great man says; and if they will not in a tete-a-tete, can 
you expect it from them before company?” “I am not con- 
scious,” replied the doctor, “of having uttered any enigma; I 
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am sorry for the ladies, but I must still answer—health, sir— 
health, madam !” 

A very common question asked of medical men, by the class 
of people here referred to, is, whether this or that remedy would 
not be proper for a fever—a cold—a pain of the side, or some 
other disease. Now the most judicious answer to such an in- 
quiry, is certainly the one given by the physician in the znecdote 
first noticed—Take advice. That is, place yourself regularly 
under the care of some respectable physician, and comply strictly 
with the directions he may lay down for your treatment. Should 
a more’ direct answer be attempted, it would necessarily be 
guarded by so many provisos and restrictions, and comprise so 
many precautionary details, that no one, excepting a physician, 
ought to feel himself authorized to act upon it. We believe, 
that well-meant but inconsiderate replies to similar questions, 
have been productive of no little injury to the sick ; while the 
professional reputation of the physician, has occasionally suffered, 
from opinions thus offered being carried into effect, under cir- 
cumstances very different from those to which they had reference. 


MORBID EFFECTS OF COLD. 


Particular pains ought to be taken to protect children and 
aged persons from sudden or long exposure to severe cold. It 
has been positively ascertained by Dr. W. F. Edwards,* that the 
temperature of the bodies of the young of all animals, is of lower 
grade than that of the bodies of grown ones ; and that the former 
do not possess, in equal energy with the latter, the faculty of 
producing heat. Precisely the same law applies, to the indi- 
viduals of the human species ;—the actual heat, and the power 
of producing it, are least at birth, and go on increasing until adult 
age. In advanced life, again, there is a decrease in these respects. 

These views are fully confirmed by communications lately 
made to the Royal Institute of France, by Drs. Milne Edwards 
and Villermé, of Paris, and by Dr. Julia Fontanelle, for Dr. 
Trevisano of Castel Franco, in Italy. We draw from the 
memoir of the first named gentlemen the following conclusions, 

i. That in children, from birth to the age of three months, the 
greatest mortality is during the cold season. The reverse 
obtains from: one to fifty years of age. 

2. The mortality is greater among the children born in 
northern than in those born in southern climates. 


* De VInfluence des Agens Physiques sur la Vie—Those of our medical 
readers who have not met with this valuable work, are referred, for a full analysis 
of it, to the North American Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol. V. 1828, written 
by the author of this article. 
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3. To the north, the deaths of children are more numerous dur- 
ing winter than in any other period, allowances being made for 
particular causes, or occasional visitations of epidemic diseases. 

This last reservation is necessary in some of our large cities, 
on this side of the Atlantic, where the excessive heat of summer, 
unrelieved by free ventilation of the narrower streets, and con- 
fined courts and alleys, is annually, in conjunction with the 
irritation of teething and improper food, a cause of great mor- 
tality among children. 

Doctor Trevisano tells us, 1. That, out of 100 infants born 
during the months of December, January, and February, 66 
die in the first month after birth, and 15 in the course of the 
year; so that only 19 survive this period. 

2. That out of 100 born in spring, 48 live beyond the first year. 

3. That of 100 born in autumn, 59 survive the first year. 

4. Finally, that of 100 bora in summer, 83 outlive the twelve- 
month. 

Doctor Trevisano attributes the mortality of infants to the 
practice of exposing them to very cold air a few days after their 
birth, in taking them to church, for the purpose of having them 
christened. Drs. Edwards and Villerme, in like manner, point 
out the risk of taking children out almost immediately after 
their birth, either to be baptized or presented to the civil 
authorities to be registered. 

Now that winter gives intimation of its approach, we may 
hope to insure the immediate attention of our readers, as well 
to the above interesting facts as to the precautionary advice, 
with which we shall close our remarks at this time. 

Let any deviation from good health in children (and the 
caution is applicable to all ages) towards the fall of the year, or 
in the winter, be a signal for preserving a uniform heat of body, 
by putting on warmer clothing than before. Parents and nurses 
must not trust to their own sensations as a measure of the cold 
that can be borne by infants; nor suppose that because no 
alarming symptoms supervene immediately after imprudent 
exposure of this class to cold, their constitutions do not suffer. 
Uneasiness, at first slight, is, by repetition of the cause, converted 
into indisposition, and serious and fatal disease, the nature of 
which is often not suspected. 

It is not the children of the poor alone who are allowed to 
suffer from deficient clothing. ‘Those of mothers in easy and 
affluent circumstances are often exposed in a most trying manner. 
Fashion, forsooth, must find its way into the nursery, and subject 
the breasts and arms, and even arm-pits of the unhappy children 
to every current of air which traverses the house. The very 
tenderest part of the body is exposed to the cold by this means. 
If coughs, croup, ana catarrh fevers, follow such criminal 
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negligence, mothers ought not to complain, since the evil is of 
their own creation. 

It is now well ascertained that the warmer the body is kept 
by clothing, the greater is its ability to create heat and resist 
cold. Hence it is, that the inhabitants of extreme northern 
latitudes, as of Canada, Norway, Sweden, and Russia, suffer less 
than those of more temperate climates, because they adopt 
every precautionary measure, by well-heated rooms, and clothing 
of furs and the like, to keep up the animal heat. A warm or 
hot bath, of short duration, so as not to produce sweating, is 
useful in the same way. 


COMPLAINTS OF THE STUDIOUS. 


By long-continued sedentary habits, an almost total neglect 
of exercise in the open air, and too prolonged and intense 
an application of the mind, the studious are but too apt to bring 
upon themselves a long train of stomachic and nervous affections, 
by which their progress in the pursuit of knowledge is often 
seriously impeded or entirely interrupted. ‘To every student, 
therefore, the means of guarding against these evils is a subject 
of no little interest, the vigour of the mind and its capacity for 
improvement being so intimately connected with bodily health— 
“ Corporis itaque valetudinem curet, namque sine ipsa nihil effi- 
cere animus potest.” 

As the studious necessarily spend much of their time within 
doors, they should make choice for their study of a large, well- 
aired, and perfectly dry room. By this they will avoid the 
pernicious effects of confined, damp air upon the body, as well as 
upon the mind. It is said of Euripides, that he was accustomed 
to retire to a gloomy cavern to compose his tragedies ; and of 
Demosthenes, that he chose a place for study where nothing 
could be heard or seen. With all deference to such imposing 
names, we cannot but doubt the wisdom of their choice. A 
man may surely think to as good a purpose in a commodious 
apartment as in a cave, and be inspired with as happy ideas 
where the all-cheering rays of the sun render the air wholesome, 
as in situations where they never penetrate. The groves and 
sheltered walks of the Academy and [yceum, near Athens, where 
the disciples of Socrates,and Plato, and Aristotle, and others of the 
Peripatetic School were accustomed to receive the instructions 
of their teachers, afforded a place for study far more conducive 
to health and cheerfulness than the gloomy cavern of Euripides, 
or the retirement of the Grecian orator. 

Those who read or write much, should pay great attention to 
their position. They ought to sit and stand by turns, always 
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preserving the body in as erect a posture as possible. The chest 
or stomach should never be pressed for any length of time against 
a hard substance. It has an excellent effect frequently to read 
or speak aloud ; this not only exercises beneficially the lungs, 
but nearly the whole body. The health of those whose profes- 
sions call upon them to speak in public, has been found to suffer 
less than that of the solitary student. Public speakers, it is true, 
sometimes injure themselves by overacting their part; but this 
is their own fault. The individual who dies a martyr to long- 
continued vociferation, merits but little sympathy. 
Midnight studies ought undoubtedly to be avoided as in the 
highest degree pernicious to health. The morning has been 
allowed, by all medical writers, to be the time best adapted for 
study. It is, also, however, the most proper season for exercise, 
while the stomach is empty, and the spirits refreshed by sleep. 
The studious should, therefore, spend the morning occasionally 
in walking, riding, or other manly exercise in the open air. 
Every studious person, as well as every individual engaged in 
sedentary pursuits, should, indeed, make exercise a part of his 
daily business ; and, if possible, should allow nothing to interrupt 
his hours of recreation, any more than those devoted to study, 
or to the calls of his profession. 
It has been the reproach of the learned, that, with the view 
of relieving the mind when fatigued by study, they have, in too 
many instances, resorted to the use of ardent spirits. Stimulating 
liquors, and a prolonged or intense application of the mental 
powers, produce nearly the same effects upon the body; when 
both are united, the constitution very rapidly sinks under their 
influence. Were the student, when his spirits begin to flag, to 
mount on horseback, and gallop ten or a dozen miles, he would 
find it a far more effectual remedy than any cordial medicine in 
the shop of the apothecary, or all the strong liquors in the world. 
We may observe, with respect to those kinds of exercise which 
are most proper for the studious, that they should not be too , 
violent, nor ever carried to the degree of excessive fatigue. 
They ought, also, to be frequently varied, so as to give action to 
all the different parts of the body ; and should, as often as possi- 
ble, be in the openair. In general, riding on horseback, walk- 
ing, working in a garden, or other active diversions, are to be 
preferred. But as a celebrated writer, who was himself a pro- 
fessed student, has very properly remarked, “a solitary walk or 
ride, merely for the sake of exercise, and with no other _ 
to stimulate our progress, as it is of all amusements the dullest, 
so it is found rather hurtful than advantageous. The mind still 
meditates in solitude, and the body at the same time labours ; so 
that both are exhausted at once, and the student returns to his 
closet fatigued, dejected, and disappointed. Some little amuse- 
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ment must therefore be contrived, or some business engaged in, 
which may operate as a loadstone in attracting us, without being 
sensible of. our own efforts, from our libraries, up the mountain 
and along the forest, where health, with all her thousand joys, 
delights to fix her abode.” 

Whatever may be the exercise made choice of, it ought never 
to be taken immediately after a full meal. Of the exercises of 
the gymnasium, as a means of preserving the health of the studi- 
ous, we shall have occasion to speak at large hereafter. 

With regard to the diet of the studious, we see no reason why 
they should abstain from any kind of plain and wholesome food, 
provided they use it in moderation ;—eating, as Erasmus ex- 
presses it, not to satisfy a wanton appetite, but merely as their 
health requires. Their suppers should always be light, and 
taken early in the evening. Their drink should be water alone. 

We would recommend to the studious, as a partial substitute 
for active exercise, the use of frictions to the surface, and occa- 
sionally of the cold bath. 


Temperance-—A temperate diet has always been attended 
with the best effects. A regular attention to this practice is the 
only infallible nostrum for the prevention of disease. It is some- 
times essential for those who are under the necessity of having 


their minds always on the watch, to be extremely temperate ; 
hence the gallant defender of Gibraltar, (Elliot, Lord Heathfield,) 
lived for eight days during the siege, taking only four ounces of 
rice per day, as solid food. Dr. Franklin, when a journeyman prin- 
ter, lived for a fortnight on bread and water, at the rate of ten 
pounds of bread per week, and he found himself stout and hearty 
with this diet. A respectable magistrate has related of himself, 
that at the age of seventy, he was free from every bodily com- 
plaint, and had never paid five shillings a year for medicine, 
which he attributed to his having restricted himself to four- 
teen ounces a day of solid food. And the number of indigent 
people who have lived to a great age, is a proof of the justness 
of Lord Bacon’s observation, that intemperance of some kind or 
other, destroys the bulk of mankind; and that life may be sus- 
tained by a very scanty portion of nourishment. An eminent 
British army physician (Dr. Jackson,) on this subject says,—“ I 
have wandered a good deal about the world, and iiever followed 
any prescribed rule in any thing; my health has been tried in all 
ways; and bv the aids of temperance and hard work, I have 
worn out two armies, in two wars, and probably could wear out 
another before my period of old age arrives; I eat no animal 
food, drink no wine, or malt liquor, or spirits of any kind; I wear no 
flannel, and neither regard wind nor rain, heat nor cold, where bu- 
siness is in the way.” Such is the protecting power of temperance. 
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